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LAWS, 



CHAPTER I. 

OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE. 

1. "^HE President, Professors, and Tutors, shall 
constitute the Faculty of the College. 

3. It shall be their duty to execute the laws of 
the College ; to reprove, or otherwise punish such 
offences as may arise under them, or any misde- 
meanors which may not be specifically recognized 
herein; at the same time maintainiMfcg that kind of 
government which shall be wholly moral and paternal. 

3. The exemplary discharge of social and reli- 
gious duties is required of them. 

4. They shall determine the times and number 
of recitations. 

5. They shall appoint a Clerk from among 
themselves, who shall record all their proceedings, 
especially every case of exemplary punishment ; and 
no act shall be considered valid, unless recorded by 
their order. 

6. Any member of the Faculty has a right to 
enter the room of any student at pleasure. 




7. Whenever a student shall he suspended from 
the College, it shall be the duty of the Faculty to 
communicate the case in writing to the President of 
the Board of Trustees, within three days after the 
same shall have been decided by the Faculty, with 
a statement of the nature and evidence of the offence. 

8. The Faculty shall always be considered re- 
sponsible to the Board of Trustees for their pro- 
ceedings. 



CHAPTER If. 

PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE, 

1. The general superintendence of the govern- 
incnt and reputation of the College is committed to 
the President. 

2. [le shall provide that morning and evening 
worship be maintained in the College. 

3. It is his right, at all times, to attend the recita- 
tion of any of the classes, 

4. He shall personally superintend such branches 
of instruction as, in his judgment, tlie welfare of 
the Institution shall require, or as shall be assigned 
him by the Trustees. 

5. He shall preside at the meetings of the Fa- 
culty, at Examinations and Commencements, and 
shall confer the Degrees. 

6. He shall have authority, whenever be shall 
judge it expedient, to call a meeting of the Faculty,- 
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in whose determinations his concurrence shall be 
necessary : and, in cases of exemplary discipline, he 
shall administer their decisions. 

7 . When the President shall be absent, any two 
of the members of the Faculty shall have power to 
call a meeting •, at which meeting the chair shall be 
filled by a Professor, at the discretion of the mem- 
bers present. 

8. Whenever, in the death, absence, or resigna- 
tion of the President, it shall be deemed necessary 
for the interest of the Institution that his duties and 
prerogatives shall be exercised by another member 
of the Faculty, they shall devolve, pro tempore^ 
upon such Professor as the Board of Trustees, or 
their Superintending Committee, shall appoint for 
that purpose. 



CHAPTER III. 

PROFESSORS. 

1. It shall be the duty of every Professor to 
conduct the exercises of the students in those depart- 
ments of learning which shall be embraced in his 
professorship. 

3. In case of the sickness or absence of any 
member of the Faculty, the members remaining shall 
supply the temporary deficiency. 




CHAPTER IV, 



TUTORS. 

1. It shall be the duty of the Tutors to reside iu 
the College — to attend the tables of the students, 
and ask a blessing, or call upon such as they may 
think proper, to do so — to require the students to sit 
at table in such order as the Faculty or Tutors shall 
direct ; and any one of the Faculty of the College 
shall have power to send from the table any student 
who shall behave himself in any respect improperly. 

2 . They shall require a strict decorum in the 
College buildings, shall frequently visit the rooms of 
the students, and present to the Faculty all cases of 
insubordination and delinquency. 

3. It shall be their duty to instruct sucb classes, 
and to hear such recitations, as the President and 
Professors shall direct. 



CHAPTER V. 

STUDENTS. 

SECTION I. 

Admission into the College, 

1. Candidates for admission into the College, 
shall be examined by the President, or by two or 
more of the Faculty, under his direction; any of the 
members of the Faculty having the lil)erty to attend 
such examination. 
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S. The requisites for admission shall be— an ac- 
quaintance with English grammar, vulgar arithme- 
tic, some judicious compendium of geography, an 
ability to make Latin correctly, and to translate with 
facility Gsesar’s Commentaries, the works of Vu’gil, 
Sallust, the Select Orations of Cicero, the New Tes- 
tament in Greek, and Collectanea Grseca Minora; 
and for an advanced standing, the studies of the 
class up to the time of admittance. No applicant, 
however, shall be admitted without satisfactory cre- 
dentials of a good moral character; nor from any 
other college, without a certificate of having left it 
without just cause for censure. 

3. Immediately after his admission, it shall be re- 
quired of a student to apply to the presiding oflBcer at 
the College, or to a Tutor, for a copy of the College 
Laws, which he is bound sacredly to observe, under, 
the penalty of private admonition, public admonition, 
suspension, or expulsion, as the nature and aggrava- 
tion of offences may require; and iguisrance of the 
law shall never be admitted as a plea, on the part of 
a student, in justification or extenuation of his trans- 
gression, in any violation of these rules. 

4. No student shall be admitted to the recitations 
of the College, till he shall have produced the certifi- 
cate of the Treasurer, showing that he has paid his 
entrance, and the advances which are required ; nor 
until he shall have publicly subscribed, immediately 
after v orning or evening prayers, the following de- 
claration, to be recorded in a book kept by the Fa- 
culty for that purpose: — We whose names are 
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Underwritten f being admitted as Students in ike Co^ 
lUmhian College in the District of Cblumlna, have 
read with care and attention the Laws of said Coh 
lege, and do hereby solemnly 'promise to obey them,’ 
This declaration we make on our faith and honour.'^ 
This public assent to the laws shall be renewed at 
the opening of each succeeding session. 

SECTION II. 

-> 

Deligious and Aloral Deportment, 

1. It shall be the duty of every student^ boarding 
in tlie College, and of all others when at the College, 
to be present, and attend respectfully at the appointed 
hours, the exercises of morning and evening prayers, 
and all other religious services directed by the Pre-f 
sideiit or the Faculty. It shall likewise be the duty 
of every student to attend tlie public worship of God 
every Lord's- day in- the College Hall, or in such 
congregation, and at such times, as the President 
and Faculty shall approve ; Provided, that students 
in the full communion of any pai-ticular Christian 
church, shall have standing liberty from the Faculty, 
Gil presenting to them certificates of their communion 
in sucb church, to attend the stated worship of God 
in such church, on Lord^s-days ; and promded, fur- 
ther, that standing liberty shall be given to any sttir 
dent to attend stated worship on liord’s-days at anv 
one, particular Christian church, when the request of 
the parefst or guardian of such student, expressed in 
writing, shall he presented to the Faculty for such 
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leave to be granted ; but if any student shall practise 
any fraud or deception, to obtain such liberty as is 
coil tern plated in cither of the provisos of this article. 
Or shall violate that liberty by neglecting to attend 
such place of worship, or by visiting other places 
\^itliout express pei'mission from the President or 
Faculty, or by any indecorum whatever, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, for which he shall 
be liable to be deprived of every such liberty; in fu- 
ture, in addition to any otiier punishment which such 
misdemeanor may incur. 

2. The Faculty shall take such measures as they 
shall deem most convenient and effectual, to ascer- 
tain all absentees from any of the College exercises, 
and particularly shall cause a roll to be regularly 
kept, and called uniformly before morning and even- 
ing prayers ; and the absentees shall be reported to 
the Faculty at least once in every week, and to the 
Trustees as often as required ; but in no case shall 
voluntary neglect be suffered to pass with impunity, 

3. A Merit Book shall be kept by the Faculty, ia 
which a record of the conduct of the Students shall be 
preserved- — their presence or absence from any of the 
prescribed exercises-— their excuses for absences, and 
whether satisfactory or otherwise — particular instan- 
ces of iuipropriety noted — and damages, when the in- 
dividual to whom imputable is known — and whatever 
may contribute to show the real character and stand- 
ins: of each Student ; which book shall be laid before 
tlie Trustees, or their Superintending Committee, 
whenever requested. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Students to llemem- 




her the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy : on which day, 
except in the cases referred to in the first article of this 
section, they shall not go beyond the College premi- 
ses, witli out previous permission from a member of 
the Faculty. 

5. Every Student is required to treat the Officers 
of the College, his fellow-students, and all other per- 
sons, with propriety and respect ; and a violation of 
the requisitions of this article shall be punished ac- 
cording to the aggravation of the offence. 

6. Whenever it shall be the pleasure of a mem- 
ber of the Faculty to enter the room of a Student, it 
shall be the duty of such Student to throw open his 
door without a moment’s delay, and receive him re- 
spectfully. 

7. It is the duty of every Student to maintain an 
honourable and gentlemanly deportment in all re- 
spects. 

8. If any Student shall associate with vicious 
company, or a person suspended or expelled from the 
College ; or shall play at dice, cards, billiards, back- 
gammon, or any such games ; or shall be guilty of 
contention, falsehood, intemperance, injustice, pro- 
faneness, immodesty, uncleanness, or any species of 
immorality, he shall be punished according to the 
aggravation of the offence. 

9. No Student shall throw a stone, ov any thing 
else, within one hundred yards of any building upon 
the College premises, under pain of severe reprehen- 
sion. 

to. No Student shall keep a servant; nor shall 
he keep fire-arms, or any deadly weapon whatever. 
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He shall bring no gunpowder upon the College pve* 
mises ; uor shall horses or dogs be kept by the Stu- 
dents for iheir private use or pleasure. 

11. No Student shall be absent from Ms room af- 
ter nine o’clock at night, from the first of October to 
the first of flarch : nor after ten o’clock at night, du- 
ring the remainder of the year, without being able to 
assign a satisfactory reason for the same. He shall 
not remove from the room which shall have been as- 
signed him, or lodge in any other room, without be- 
coming liable to the severest reprehension. In case 
of vexatious deportment towards his chamber-mate, 
or any other adequate cause, a Student shall be sub- 
ject to the forfeiture of the room he may occupy, and 
be removed to such other as the*^ Faculty may assign. 

12. Every Student shall pay strict attention to 
cleanliness in his person, in his room, and in relation 
to every part of the College buildings. He is prohi- 
bited from spitting on the floor, and from driving nails 
in any part of the edifice. He shall wash himself, 
clean his shoes, or have them cleaned, only in the 
apartment appropriated to that purpose ; nor shall he 
throw from his window, water, or any thing else 
whatever. 

13. Damages done to a room, furniture, or to any 
part of the buildings, or premises, shall be repaired, 
whatever the expense may be, by entirely renew- 
ing the damaged^ part, when practicable, or if 
that shall be impracticable, then by making the 
damaged part as good and comely as when new, 
and charged to the person to whom it is fairly 
assignable : or if done to a room, and the person 
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be not knovvii, it shall be cliarged on all the per- 
sons occupying that room, unless it shall appear that 
the damage was not occasioned by fault cr careless- 
ness. Damages done on any of the premises, when 
the authors are unknown, shall he assessed on the 
Students, at the discretion of the Superintendiug 
Committee, having due regard to the records of tfie 
Merit Book. 

14. If any Student shall cut the railings, window- 

boards, or any other part of the College edilice, fur- 
niture, out-huildings, palings, fences, or trees, or 
otherwise designedly deface or injure the same: or 
shall designedly remove or break any glass; or shall 
make any marks, letter or word on any 

part of the edifice, furniture, out'build.ings, palings, 
fences, or trees, tvitli pencil, chalk, coal, or in any 
other way, lie shall, for the first ofience, he publicly 
admonished, and for the second, suspended till a de- 
cision of the Trustees shall he had : hut for the third 
offence, he shall he certainly expelled* 

15. No Student shall, af any time, smoke a pipe cr 
cigar in any of the halls or public rooms of the Col- 
lege, nor in any bed-chamber, nor in or near any of 
the oat-buildings on the College premises : nor shall 
any Student keep any ardent spirits, or intoxicating 
liquors of any kind, except when prescribed by a 
physician for medicine. 

10. A person Expelled or sUsfiended from the Col- 
lege, shall not he suflered to enter upon the College 
premises without express permission from the Presi- 
dent or the Faculty; nor shall it he lawful for an> 
Student to associate with him. 
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17- Every Student shall maintain a sacved respect 
for the property of persons living adjacent to the Col- 
lege. He shall not enter upon their ground, nor do 
any injury to their possessions, on any pretext what- 
ever, under pain of severe punishment, independently 
of his subjecting himself to the penalty of the laws 
of the country. 

18. Students, v/hen required, shall give evidence in 
cases of violation of the laws of the College. Every 
refusal to do this, and every kind of persecution or 
manifestation of ill will from others in consequence 
of a Student^s compliance with this requisition, shall 
alike be deemed a contempt of the Faculty, and shall 
be punished accordingly. 

19- If any Student be concerned in any combina, 
tion to resist the laws of the College, or to disturb its 
order, he shall be signally punished. 

20. Np Student shall be permitted to enter any 
apartment appropriated to the Stew'ard, without his 
permission, under any pretext whatever; and any at, 
tempt to do so shall be deemed an offence worthy of 
reprehension. 

21. Wo Student shall enter the room of another 
Student, at any time, without his permission. 

22. Any member of the Facu lty shall have powr 
er, at all times, to order Students to go to their owq 
rooms ; and it shall be the duty of every Student, in 
such case, to obey the order without delay. 

23. ?ifo by-meal shall be required from the Stew- 
ard, except when sickness shall render special at- 
tentions proper. 

21. No Clubs or Societies shall be formed in the. 
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College for any purposes whatever, unless a state- 
ment of the design of such associations, with the rules 
by which they are desirous of being governed, and 
their hours of meeting, be previously submitted to the 
President, or Faculty, and receive his or their ap- 
probation. 

25. During term time, no Student shall visit the 
City or any neighbouring town, nor go more than 
two miles from the College, without permission from 
a member of the Faculty. 

26. No Student shall, during term time, place 
himself under the instruction of any person not be- 
longing to the Faculty, without express permission 
from the President or Faculty. 

S7- Any Student shall have an honourable dismis^- 
sion, if his lawful guardian request it : provided his 
College bills are fully discharged, and his deport- 
ment during his connexion with the Institution has 
been correct. 



SECTION III. 

Studies, 

i. Immediately after morning prayers, or before 
evening prayers, one of the students of the Senior or 
Junior Class, his turn to be decided by alphabetical 
order, shall deliver an oration, which, after the first 
term of the Junior year, shall be of his own composi^ 
tion, subject to such criticisms as the President or 
any of the Faculty may think proper to offer. To 
this shall he added such other exercises in the de- 
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partment of elocution, as the President or Pacultj* 
shall approve. In all cases these exercises shall be 
subject to the direction of the Faculty. 

S. Absence from any of the Collegiate exercises, 
without reasons which the President, Professors, or 
Tutors shall consider adequate, shall always be 
subject to censure ; and, if frequently repeated, may 
be punished with degradation to a lower class or 
suspension. 

3. Indolence and negligence in relation to prepar- 
ing for recitation, and particularly when found fre- 
quent, shall subject the student to the punishment of 
degradation to a lower class. 

4. All unnecessary noise or disturbance about the 
College buildings or premises, is strictly prohibited; 
and during the regular hours for study, no student 
shall be unnecessarily absent from his room, nor use 
any instrument of music. 

5. The studies of the Senior Class shall uniform- 
ly terminate, at least one month previous to the Com- 
mencement. 

6. The following shall be the regular Course of 
study in the College, subject, however, ta such im- 
provement as the Trustees shall, at any time, consider 
important. 

Freshman Class. — English, Latin and Creek lan- 
guages ; Geography, Arithmetic and Algebra ; His- 
tory, and Antiquities; and exercises in Heading, 
Speaking, and Composition. 

Sophmore Class. — Geography, History and Ele- 
ments of Chronology; Rhetoric and Logic; Loga- 

C 
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rithms, Geometry, Trigonometry, Mensaration, Sur- 
veying, Navigation, Conic Sections, and Euclid^e 
Elements. 

Junior Class . — Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Fluxions, Natural History, History of 
Civil Society, Natural Religion, and Revelation. 

Senior Class . — Natural and Political Law, Meta- 
physics, Moral Philosophy, and Analogy of Religion 
to Nature. 

Through the whole four years attention will be 
paid to the Learned Languages, Criticism, Rhetoric 
and Oratory. 

7. There shall be, in every session, such public 
exhibitions, and such examinations of the classes, be- 
fore the Board of Trustees, as the Faculty shall 
think proper to appoint. 



CHAPTER VI. 

commencements and coneerrino degrees. 

1 . No degree, whether literary or honorary, shall 
ever be granted, except by a mandamus from the 
Trustees of the College. 

To qualify for the degree of Bachelor in the 
Arts, every student shall have spent four years at 
this College, excepting in cases where students may 
have removed from other Colleges, or have entered 
on such advanced standing in this, as the Faculty, on 
examination, shall have judged proper. The candi- 




dates for this degree shall undergo a careful exami- 
nation in the studies they shall have gone through. 
On receiving his diploma, each Bachelor shall pay 
the sum of six dollars. 

3. It shall be the duty of each student to perform 
the part or parts* which the President or the Faculty 
may appoint in the commencement exercises. He 
shall make out a fair copy of his performance before 
the day of public exhibition, and subject it to the exr 
amination of the President before delivery; and he 
shall be at liberty to introduce nothing which he shall 
have been instructed to expunge, or that ^ shall not 
have been previously submitted. It shall also be the 
duty of every student to attend in the public proces- 
sion. The violation of any of these regulations shall 
render a candidate liable to lose his degree that year. 

4. No student shall be admitted to the honours of 
the Institution? until his College accounts shall have 
been settled. 

r 

5. Every Bachelor, in three years after taking 
his first degree in the arts, shall be entitled to the 
degree of Master of Arts, provided he furnish 
the Trustees with satisfactory testimonials of the pu- 
rity of his^ moral character, and of a proper advance- 
ment in the arts, or in either of the learned profes- 
sions. 

6. Such persons as the Trustees shall approve 
may be admitted ad eundem / and all such honorary 
degrees shall be conferred in the arts, divinity, medi- 
cine, or law, as they shall consider adviseable, and 
shall direct. 

7. Every diploma shall be signed by the Pregi 
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dent and Professors of the College, and also by the 
President, Secretary, and such members of the Board 
of Trustees as shall be found convenient. 

8. The Commencement shall be held on the third 
Wednesday in December annually. Candidates for 
the second degree in the arts are required to apply 
the week preceding. 



CHAPTER Tlh 

THE LIBRARY. 

1. Every student shall ' pay one dollar each term 
for the use of the Library, and shall be at liberty to 
take out books. 

2. 'I'he Faculty of the College shall have the use 
of the Library at any time; but shall be subject to 
the same regulations as students. 

3. A regular catalogue of the books belonging to 
this Institution shall be kept, with a record of the 
donors’ names, as far as they can be ascertained, and 
the fair value of each hook annexed, 

4. it shall be the duty of the Librarian to attend 
at S o’clock P, M. on Wednesday of each week, 
and preserve a regular account of the books which 
may be taken or returned. 

N 0 student shall he at liberty to remove any book 
without the express permission of the Librarian, or 
some officer of the College acting as his substitute ; 
nor, when taken, shall he lend it to another, or re« 
movc it from the premises of the College, without 
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permission, on pain of forfeiting his privilege in the 
Library for six months. 

6. It shall be the duty of each student to put a 
paper cover on every book that he may take out of ' 
the Library, and he shall always be charged for any 
injury it may receive while in his possession. 

7. No student shall be permitted to take out more 
than two volumes at a time. 

8. Folios may be retained four weeks, quartos 
three, octavos two, and all other volumes only one 
week j but they may at any time be renewed on the 
record of the Librarian, provided no other student has 
applied for the same. 

9. No student shall enter the Library, except by 
permission ; and every student shall retire orderly 
whenever the Librarian shall give direction. No 
student shall take down, or put up a book, without 
permission of the Librarian. 

10. All books, without exception, shall be return- 
ed to the Library, one week before each vacation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

VACATIONS AND ABSENCE FROM THE COLLEGE. 

1. There shall be two vacations annually; the 
first from the second Wednesday in July to the se- 
cond Wednesday in September; the second, from the 
third Weflnesday in December to the second Wed- 
nesday in January. 

2 . Any student remaining absent from the College 
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after the laws of the Institution require his return;, 
and being unable to furnish a satisfactory apology, 
shall he subject to reproof or degradation, as the Fa- 
culty shall conceive proper. 

3. Every student shall be responsible for his moral 
deportment during vacations, in the same manner as 
during term time. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STEWARD. 

1. There shall be a Steward, who shall reside in 
the College buildings, and superintend the general 
provisions and accommodations of the Students, and 
such other concerns relating to the College buildings 
and premises, as the Trustees, or their Superintend- 
ipg Committee, shall direct. 

3. At or before the close of each session, he shall 
make out a statement of the expenses incurred for 
board, attendance, &q, and submit the same to the 
Trustees, or their Committee, for assessment among 
the students; and shall adjust the account of eyery 
student under their direction. 

3. All persons employed as servants in the College, 
shall be under his direction ; and it shall be his duty 
to see that every thing is executed in relation to the 
accommodation of students, that shall be required by 
the laws, or directed by the Trustees or their Super- 
intending Committee, to whom he is responsible fov 
Ills Conduct, 
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4. It shall be his duty to guard against any injury 
or danger to the College premises, and to report any 
damages which he may discover to be done. 



At a meeting^ of the Board of Trustees of the Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia, on the 21st May, 1822 , 
the foregoing Code of Laws for the internal government of 
the College, was passed unanimously. 

O, B, BROWN, President. 

ENOCH REYNOLDS, Secretary. 



FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 

Rev. William Staughton, D. D. President and Professor 
of General History, Belles Lettres, Rhetoric, and Moral Phi- 
losophy, and of Divinity and Pulpit Eloquence. 

JosiAH Meigs, Esq. Professor of Experimental Philosophy. 

Rev. Ira Chase, A. M. Professor of the Learned Langua- 
ges, and of Language and Biblical Literature.^ 

Rev. Alva Woods, A. M. Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, and of Ecclesiastical History and Chris- 
tian Discipline. 

Thomas Sew all, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. 

James M. Staughton, M. D. Professor of Chemistry and 
Geology. 

Elijah R. Craven, M. D. Professor of Botany. 

Rufus Babcock, A. B. t 

William Ruggles, A. B. 3 

Samuel Wait, Teacher in the Preparatory School, 
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Histrict of ColumMa, to •wit. 

**««♦»*»**» be it REMEMBEKED, That on the eighteenth day [of January, is* 
J * the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, and of the 

* SEAL. * independence of the UlSted Stales of America, the forty-srsth, Anderson 

* * Meehan, of the said district, have deposited in the ofBce of the Clerk of the 
*»****»*»#* District Court for the Bistiict of Cohiinhia, the tide of a book, the right whereof 

they clmm, as proprietors, in the words following, to wit; 



“ Address delivered at the owning of the Columbian College in the District of Cotumbia, 
January 9fA, 1822 ; by the FreswAnt, the Rev^ WUliam Stoughton, D> D. Member of 
the American Philosophical So(^^,” 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, en^tled, “ An act for the en- 
:(»uragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charily and books, to the authors, 
and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned and also to the Act, en- 
titled," An Act supplemental to an Act entitled, ‘ An Act for the encouragement of leam- 
ing, by sec^ii^.^ghopies of disi^,'c}la^, and books, to tlie authors andnrdprietbis of such 
copies^ during the tirag,s tke^ean ipentitined,’ and extending, thp benefits thereof to the- arts 
of designing, engravkfgt dnd etching hikoricaf sthd dthef piifrtS.” 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto setmy hand, and affixed the public seal of my Office, 
the day and year afwesaid. 



EBM. Ji LEE, Clerk of the District Court 

for the District of Coluxnbitt, 




GpiTJMBiAs CouMGE, Jan. 9th. 1822. 
REV. SIR, ’ 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Institution, 
the following Resolution was unanimously adopted, viz. 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the T rustees be presented 
to the President, for his Address at the opening of the College ; 
and that he be requested to favour the Board with a copy for 
publication.” 

Very respectfully. 

By order of the Board, 

ENOCH REYNOLDS, Sec. 

REV. W. STAUGHTON, D. D. Preiident? - 
of the ColmnWan College. 5 



CoitjMBiAN CoiLEBE, Jap. 9tb, 1822. 

DEAR SIR, 

I. HAVE received your note, communicating the resolution 
of the Board of Trustees; for which permit me, through 
you, to beg their acceptance of my sincere acknowledgments. 
The Address, delivered at their request, is cheerfully submit- 
ted to any arrangement, which their personal wishes or the 
welfare of this Institution may require. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant. 



ENOCH REYNOLDS, Esi. Sfid. 



Wm. STAUGHTON. 




MAN, on his entrance on existence, is a stranger 
to objects all around him. With the properties of 
bodies, and with the characters of animated nature, 
he becomes acquainted, only as his inquiring senses 
and his busy reflections communicate information. 
Unconscious of danger, he possesses no fear. The 
flame that consumes, and the sun that cherishes, 
equally entertain him. The polished toy and the 
sharpened steel, alike engage his grasp. With the 
same eagerness he drinks the most nourishing fluid 
and the deadliest poison, The steep of the precipice 
and the curl of the surge, contribute only to his amuse- 
ment. To him, as to a visitant in a foreign country, 
every thing is novel. The heavens present a concave 
of mysteries, and with the earth he is as little fami- 
liar as he is with the powers of intellect, and with 
the high, and sacred, and interminable destinies tp 
which his nature is susceptible of elevation, He 
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needs an Interpreter, who shall explain to him the 
language of universal nature ; a Guide, who shall 
conduct his inquiries along tlie smoothest ‘and bright- 
est path ; a Monitor, who shall caution him against 
the perplexities of vice and errour, and point him the 
road which leads to honour and virtue — to life and 
immortality. 

But who shall assume this responsible service ? — 
It appears to have been first undertaken by Jehovah 
himself. The elements of language were, probably, 
from Divine suggestion. Created in the image of 
God, the progenitor of our species must not only 
have been upright and holy ; but, to a considerable 
extent, have been blest with an intuitive capacity of 
discovering truth, independently of the slow and 
wavering process of observation and inference. When 
probably, at most, his lamp of existence had burned 
but a few days, the Lord pod’’ brought every 
beast of the field, and every fow^l of the air unto Adam^ 
to see what he would call them.’’ Yet, so accurate 

■M 

were the names assigned to the animals — descriptive, 
it is likely, of their dispositions and habits, that 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof.” But, through what channels, 
and to what extent soever the Divine Majesty im- 
parted knowledge to our common parent, in relation 
to the ordinary modes and pursuits of popular edu- 
cation, man is ordained to be the instructer of man. 
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Nations have, in some instances, assumed the in- 
struction of youth. Minos decreed that the Cretans, 
in their several cities, should subsist on the same 
aliment, eat at the same table, and be educated to- 
gether in the same exercises, arts, and maxims. He 
endeavoured to inspire the youth with a persuasion 
that the laws were divine. Plato professes to admire 
the attempt, without admitting that such an insinua- 
tion was calculated to abridge inquiry and to immor- 
talize mistake. In the jurisprudence of every coun- 
try, many duties will be found to have been omitted, 
and many crimes unchastised. During the Persian 
monarchy the sentiment was enforced, that children 
are the property of the state. In early life they were, 
taught to hurl the javelin, and to draw the bow. As 
years advanced, they were directed to hunt in the 
forests, to acquire the habit of watchfulness by keep- 
ing guard by night, and to learn obedience to mili- 
tary orders, by a servile attention to their governors. 
Prom twenty-five years of age until fiffy, they fought 
the battles of. their country; after which they were 
regarded as its counsellors and statesmen. 

Lycurgus, deriving perhaps from Crete the same 
idea, claimed the children of Sparta as the property 
of the republic. Mechanical arts were considered 
the business of slaves. The sciences were banished, 
as tending to enervate the energies of the mind. To 
obey the commands of their superiors, to endure 
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without complaint the severest hardships, and to 
conquer or perish in the field, w’ere prime attainments. 
No monuments of Spartan genius or taste are to be 
found ; and for the fact that their government ever 
existed, the world is indebted to the pages of their 
enemies. Most inhuman was the statute of the legisla- 
tor of Lyconia, that only strong and well-proportion- 
ed children should be permitted to live ; the deformed 
or tender were destined to perish. Had such a law 
been in operation in civilized society in modern timesy 
the public ear would never have been tuned by the 
versification of Pope ; no intellectual relish would 
have been produced by the elegant essays of Addi- 
son ; the stanzas of Watts had never been sung ill 
Christian congregations, nor had families be^n in- 
structed by the expositions of the evangelical Dod- 
dridge. The models of national education to which 
we allude, were at variance with the native powers 
of the mind. They were adapted to keep society 
in a condition perpetually stationary ; they deformed 
the system of morals, by making the love of country 
the predominant, and almost the only virtue. They 
called into constant exercise the harshest passions, 
^nd totally shut out the softer sex from that high 
improvement, of which their faculties are so exqui- 
sitely capable. 

The proper, the natural instructers of children, 
are parents. On the birth of an infant, the Oreatot 
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may be considered as addressing the father or mother, 
in the language of the daughter of Pharaoh, Take 
this child, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee 
thy wages.’’ Religion, not less than nature, enjoins 
on parents to seek the happiness of their offspring, 
of whose involuntary existence they have been the 
occasion. At the same time, to use the language of 
Dr. Smith, we may, perhaps, lay it down as a 
general rule, that whatever unnecessarily opposes 
the happiness of a child is not within the rights of a 
parent.” A child requires present support, and it 
is the duty of a parent to afford it. It needs a coun- 
sellor, a protector, one that will administer consola- 
tion in the hour of affliction ; and directs its eye to 
the wisdom of a father, and to a mother’s sensibility 
and tenderness. Natural affection, indeed, so much 
engages itself in the future welfare of children, that 
enlightened legislators have been content to leave the 
instruction of youth exclusively to parental arrange- 
ment. That the education of their offspring proper- 
ly belonged to parents themselves, was a sentiment 
generally admitted in Rome, especially during the 
Augustan age. The gratitude of Horace for the care 
of his fatlier is sufficiently known ; and the solicitude 
of the parent of Cicero was, in the orator, again dis- 
played in relation to his beloved Marcus. 

It is apart from our design to insist on what has 
been denominated physical education. The intimate 

B 
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connexion of the body and mind, will suggest to 
every judicious governor of youth the necessity of a 
course that shall best ensure firmness of constitution. 
Cleanliness of person, and exposure to free and 
wholesome air, the exclusion of feathers and down 
from the dormitory, muscular and manly exercise, 
plain and salubrious food, are considerations to 
which parental concern cannot too early be directed. 
Simplicity of dress may be preserved, without fol- 
lowing the advice of Mr. Locke, to have the shoes 
of a boy * vso thin that they might leak and let in water 
whenever he comes near it;’ and cheerfulness of 
spirits excited, without copying the example of the 
father of Montaigne, who, in a morning, always 
awoke his son by the. sound of music. 

Milton, in his treatise on Education, well observes, 
that the end of learning is to repair the ruins of 
our first parents, by regaining to know God aright, 
and out 'of that knowledge to love Him, to imitate 
Him, to be like Him.” If the sepulchre were the 
ultimate term of human existence, the range of im 
struction might properly be limited to ^^the things 
'Which are seen and are temporal but man will 
retain the full exercise of his powers when the 
pillars of creation shall have fallen. The present 
is the mere title-page of his being. Possessing 
faculties imperishable as the throne of God, he 
shall expatiate through the scenes of eternity, asso. 
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eiated with intelligences of a moral mould resembling 
Ms own, under a consciousness of the smiles or dis- 
pleasure of his Maker and Judge. An artist once 
«aid, I paint for eternity.’’ What blessings, may 
We not expect, shall descend upon our species, when 
every parent, when every preceptor, educates for 
eternity ! Though an instructer be convinced of his 
incapacity to remove the spiritual diseases incurred 
by the apostacy, he can, at least, bring his children 
to the pool of healing. He can inculcate, early, the 
idea of the being of a God, and that this God is the 
Creator of all things-— a truth that the philosophy 
of Greeks and Romans never knew. He can teach 
him the importance and beauty of sincerity and truth, 
of justice and temperance, of diligence and modesty. 
He can recommend charity to the afflicted, and 
caution the unsuspecting bosom against the deceitful 
attractions of vicious society. He can conduct his 
easy pupil to temples where the word of life is pro- 
claimed, and give strength to his precepts by the 
prudence of authority and the charm of example. 
Duties of this kind ‘were enjoined on the ancient 
Israelite. “ These words which I command thee, 
this day, shall be in thy heart ; and thou slialt teach 
them diligently to thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way.” Learning, without virtue, is a 
torch in the hand of a lunatic. The gloomy associ- 
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atioii of knowledge and vice, transformed into devils 
the sons of the morning. It is the interest of every 
parent to remember, that religion is the bond of 
society, the source of amiable , affections, , and the 
cheering assistant of intellectual pursuits. Bacon 
and Boyle, Locke and Newton, had, in all proba- 
bility, shone with less resplendence in the firmament 
of science, had. their attachment been inferior to the 
oracles of heaven, and to the devotional exercises of 
the closet and the sanctuary. I was my father’s 
son,” said a prince of Israel, tender and only be- 
loved in the sight of my mother. He taught me also, 
and said. Wisdom is the principal thing ; exalt her, 

r 

and she shall promote thee ; she shall give to thine 
head an ornament of grace : a crown of glory shall 
she deliver to tliee.” 

At no point will a contemplative parent, in general, 
find himself more the subject of perplexity, than 
while endeavouring to determine the future profes- 
sion in life that his son shall pursue, ximbition, and 
affection itself, are here uncertain advisers. It is 
happy for man, that a benign Providence often 
intervenes, and discloses a track which sagacity, 
thoughtfulness, and anxiety would never have dis- 
covered. The disposition of a child requires to be 
carefully studied ; tlie germinations of his genius 
must be solicitously inspected, and the tenour of his 
propensilies, as far as practicable, betimes ascer- 
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tained. As great a variety is found in minds, as in 
soils. 



“ Hie segetes, illic veniunt felicius uvae.’^ 

It would be obviously absurd to pursue the same 
course with a youth whose inclination is directed to 
agricultural, commercial, or mechanical employment, 
as with one who aspires at the character of a phy- 
sician, a statesman, or an advocate at the bar. 

In the prosecution of what is called a liberal edu- 
cation, two languages, in addition to our maternal 
one, require to be known- — the Latin and the Greek. 
This is sometimes regarded, but improperly, as a 
serious impediment in the progress of useful know- 
ledge. It is admitted that the Romans, besides 
their own language, were desirous of having their 
youth instructed only in the Greek ; while the. 
Greeks, regarding all the nations of the world as 
barbarians but themselves, were abundantly satis- 
fied with the cultivation of their native tongue. In 
the acquisition of a foreign language, the rational 
object is to obtain useful information, or to impart it. 
The first of these, for example, in reference to Brah- 
minical philosophy, was the object of Sir William 
Jones ; the latter has been the principal aim of Dr. 
Carey and his associates. Here and there a lan- 
guage may be found, that will amply remunerate the 
labour of. acquiring it ; and the Greek and Latin 
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are of this description. If all that were contemplated 
were merely an ability to convey ideas in a larger 
variety of words — since, whatever advantages the 
memory might obtain, the understanding would re- 
main destitute of cultivation — the service ought never 
to be required. Equally useless would the toil be 
found, were nothing more attempted, to use the 
'expressions of the first Latinist of his age, than 
a preposterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of 
children to compose themes, verses, and orations,' 
which are the acts of ripest judgment, and the final 
work of a head, filled, by long reading and observa- 
tion, with elegant maxims and copious invention.’’ 
The pupil who is perusihg the ancient classics, is 
improving his taste, enlarging the circle of his infor- 
mation, attaining the habit of thinking with order 
and boldness, and of expressing his ideas with pre- 
cision and elegance, with majesty and fire. It is 
objected, that we may become familiar with the mo- 
numents of genius and learning, which the Grecians 
and Romans have left, through the medium of trans- 
lations. I answer, and hazard the assertion, the 
spirit of their writings has never been translated. 
Neither the Iliad of Pope, with all its attractive 
melody, nor the Iliad of Cowper, with all its la- 
boured exactness, is Homer's Iliad. These illus- 
trious men, with their pencil and chisel, copied from 
the life, and have given us an exquisite picture, a 
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well-fiBislied statue; but the mere English reader 
will discover little, in the translations referred to, of 
the animation, the simplicity, the beauty, and the 
profusion of the Grecian bard. 

That parent employs language entirely too frigid, 

/ 

who states that his son is learning Latin and Greek. 
He is learning more. He is gaining a knowledge of 
general grammar, of the form*i-tinn of sentences, and 
of the nature and use of fgurative expression. Is 
he reading the speeches of the great orators of anti- 
quity ? His mind is insensibly preparing to defend 
the rights of his country, with the irresistible vehe- 
mence of Demosthenes, or with the skill, the fulness, 
the magnificence of Cicero. From the Greek and 
Homan historians he derives more than a simple 
acquaintance with important facts : he acquires the 
art of distinct and lucid narration, and a relish for 
elegant writing. Their philosophers inform his un- 
derstanding, and, for the most part, edify his morals ; 




his discernment. He has been in the company of 
the wise and the eloquent, and, unawares, has im- 
bibed their spirit. 

It is unnecessary I enlarge on the studies which 
a collegiate course embraces. The acquirement of 
other languages, by no means involves the neglect of 
a critical acquaintance with our own. To the im- 
provement of their mother tongue, the ancients were 
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scrupulously attentive. The names of Roman orators 
are yet on record, who taught some of their emperors 
Latin, notwithstanding it was their native language. 
The knowledge of the earth and of the heavenly 
bodies ; the philosophy of matter, of mind, and of 
morals ; the mathematics in theory, and in their 
practical application ; history and chronology, com- 
position and elocution, demand the labours of a 
student, and will, within these walls, be assiduously 
taught. In our colleges, Natural History seems to 
be too much neglected. It is, in Sweden, the study 
of the schools, and the path to respectability and 
preferment. 

A question, and certainly a serious one, has often 
occurred to the minds of parents— Which is to be 
preferred, a public, or a private education? In 
behalf of private tuition , it is urged, that a tutor can 
best superintend the instruction of a few ; that in 
public schools the empire of vice is more extended 
and dangerous ; that seclusion is favourable to know- 
ledge and virtuous habits ; that it is of importance 
that youth spend much of their time with persons 
advanced in life ; and that some boys, feeble of con- 
stitution, may be exposed to the oppression of the 
healthy and the strong. Cowper has been referred 
to as an example ; and it is evident the poet, in his 
Tirocinium, has summoned the poAvers of his genius 
lo impart popularity to these considerations. 
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Imposing as such ideas may seem, their pro- 
priety is seriously questionable. Where discipline 
is maintained, by a happy association of mildness 
iand energy, it is of little importance whether pupils 
be few or numerous. Colleges, under proper govern- 
ment, are by no means inauspicious to the habits of 
virtue : on the contrary, they contain the best correc- 
tives of vicious, propensities. Dr. Barrow^^ whose 
acuteness of observation has been rarely exceeded, 
and whose experience as a professor was extensive, 
asserts with confidence, that he had seldom known a 
youth deeply involved in depravity at schools, who 
did not bring the seeds of it along with him. De- 
sirable as it may be thought that every Telemachus 
have a Mentor by his side, the voice of reason, the 
impulse nf feeling, intimate distinctly that youth are 
the natural companions of youth. In public semina- 
ries as much seclusion is enjoined and practised, as 
learning can demand, or health can authorize. Shut 
up, if it be thought best,' the delicate plant in a well- 
secured greenhouse ; but remember, the sapplings 
that are to become oaks of Bashan and cedars of 
Lebanon, ask for breezes, and showers, and sun- 
shine. At public schools emulation is ever on the 
stretch 5 a generous sense of honour is inspired ; the 
science of human nature is, to a considerable extent^, 
attained ; and such friendships, as is remarked by 
Xerlnllian, are frequently contracted) as solace and 
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ennoble the whole progress of future exlistence- It 
is not a truth, I appeal to universal experience, that 
living a while in a college destroys a relish for the 
endearing attractions of a father^s dwelling. It is 
not an inglorious delight in indolence, but a well- 
retained affection for home, that is ever calculating 
the day that ushers in a vacation. I am satisfied, 
from long observation, that our young men, with few 
exceptions, leave their Alma Mater, not simply with 
an informed understanding, but with their manners 
softened and their hearts improved. Parents are 
constantly exposed to the mistake of overvaluing the 
faculties of their children. The apologies of natural 
affection are indeed tender and forcible, but require 
to be admitted with caution. Boys of corrupt dispo- 
sition, whether educated in the retirement of a par- 
lour, or introduced into the public halls of science, 
will sagaciously find, or model for themselves, asso- 
ciates whose inclinations shall coincide with their 
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own. Other circumstances, apart from cultivation, 
distinguish Arabia the Desert from Arabia the Blest. 

In support of the system of public education, the 
erection of Colleges has justly been considered as 
constituting a new era in the annals of literature. 
The Academy and the Lyceum were the glory of 
Greece. In Persia, in the Indies, in Britain and 
Gaul, colleges flourished under the superintendence 
of the Magi, the Gymnosophists^ and the Druids; 
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^t)ut it was in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of 
the Christian era, that these institutions put on the 
character of importance and stability for which they 
continue to he distinguished. The supposition that 
the University of Oxford was founded as early as 
the days of the illustrious Alfred, is destitute of 
probability. The hints that suggest it have been 
discovered to be interpolations. His name is not in- 
troduced into any qf the records or statutes of that 
establishment. Merton and University Colleges, in 
Oxford; Peter House College and Clare Hall in 
Cambridge ; and perhaps we may add, the Univei’r 
sity of Paris, first confirmed to Europe an idea of the 
utility of collegiate institutions, of which she has 
since so abundantly availed herself. For the encou- 
ragement of learning, what are called degrees were 
devised. Bachelou, at the time to which we refer, 
was a title of honour given to a young cavalier on 
his receiving the military girdle. The transfer was 
easy and acceptable from the occupation of the war- 
rior to the science of the schools. In the thirteenth 
century, this degree was first introduced by pope 
Gregory IX. * The degrees of Master and Doctor , 
succeeded. Trivial as such honours may seem, the 
idea of obtaining them operates as an incentive to 
industry. Inspiring the dread of dishonour, they 
arouse from slumber the indolent and neglectful : 
while persevering merit, assured of the classic laurel, 
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exefts itself with vigour and success* Of the excite-? 
ment in favour of literature, produced when colleges 
began to be erected, some idea may be formed from 
the fact, that in the year ISdS, tlie University of 
Bologna alone contained ten thousand students. As 
early as twenty thousand were in the Univer- 

sity at Oxford. In the same century, on a question 
agitated in the University of Paris, ten thousand 
graduates gave in their suffrages. The advantages 
these institutions presentediJd the juvenile inquirer, 
it is admitted, were more specious than solid ; for, in 
the age we are describing, the grand luminaries of 
modern science were below the horizon. 

If Europe desCrve the tribute of praise for having 
disseminated literary establishments over all her 
nations, a meed not less conspicuous is due to the 
Venerable forefathers by whom our country was co- 
lonized* The winds and billows that pressed them 
to the shores of the Atlantic, transported the purest 
morals, the most rational and enlightened ideas of 
devotion, and the steadiest habits of industrious life. 
Scarcely had they begun to till the earth for their 
subsistence, before their views were directed to the 
culture of the mind. Tlie trees- of the forest furnish- 
ed their academic groves, where their youth were 
educated in whatever could contribute to use, and 
ornament, and liberty, and honour, and virtue. 
"Without entering into the history of the earlier 




scliools, every lover of learning in tbe United Stated 
must recollect, with grateful pleasure, that the morn- 
ing su.n«sbed its rays on Harvard College in Massa- 
chusetts nearly two hundred years ago. The talents 
and exertions of a missionary from England, the 
Hev. James Blair, obtained a charter for the College 
of William and Mary, in Virginia, in the year 1693. 
More than an hundred and twenty years have 
elapsed since the college was founded in Connecticut, » 
whose name has embalmed the memory of governor 
Yale. Nassau Hall in New Jersey, *from which 
have come forth so large a number of physicians, 
advocates, and divines, was thrown open about the 
year 1738 j and the institution which has grown 
into the University of Pennsylvania,’^ was origi- 
nated in 1730; The University in Rhode- Island, 
deriving its present name from the munificence of 
Nicholas Brown, Esq. appears to have been pro- 
jected in the Philadelphia. Aissociatiou, in the year 
1763 . Nurtured by the pious care of the Rev. Dr. 
Manning, supported in a good degree, in its youth, 
by the collections of the Rev. Morgan Edwards and 
the Rev. Dr. Hezekiah Smith, and encouraged by 
the adventurous and resolute Browns,” it haff 
attained to a well-nerved maturity, and is stretch- 
ing forth the curtains of its habitation.” 

The swell of a tide elevates every thing subject 
to its influence. Proportionate to the progression of 
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population ; to the spread of commerce over the 
ocean ; to the advancement of home manufactures ; 
to the improvement and extension of agriculture, lias 
been the diffusion of learning. Recumbent no longer, 
she rises — the stability, the glory of the Republic. 
In the eastern world, villages and towns are rarely 
increasing. The gazetteer of one generation scarcely 
requires a new edition for the succeeding. On the 
contrary, in thdse United States, new hamlets and 
cities are reflected from a thousand streams, and new 
edifices ascending for the resort of the Muses. From 
thirty to forty colleges are already flourishing among 
us, under the direction of men whose qualifications 
possess the esteem and veneration of a discerning 
community. Schools are multiplying for the purpose 
of imparting to the future heroes of the Union the 
knowledge of military tactics, and of exploring and 
enlarging the regions of medicine and law. 

In the midst of other improvements, the pious and 
enlightened mind must have observed, with con- 
scious pleasure, the strong efforts that are employed 
by Christians of well nigh every denomination, for 
communicating instruction to approved young men 
who promise usefulness in the ministry ; especially 
when it is recollected, that ignorance^ among what 
were called the clergy, was a sleeping and pestilen- 
tial morass, whence arose the low exhalations with 
which Europe, for ages, was darkened, It is tlie 




part of candour to acknowledge that, to the colleges 
attached to the cathedrals, we are indebted for the 
preservation of the works of ancient authors, which, 
in other situations, the rudeness of the Vandal and 
the Goth might have destroyed ; but at the same 
time it must be confessed, that what was taught of 
grammar and of magic, of mathematical figures and 
of divinity, contributed nothing to the expansion of 
intellect, to the developement of the rights of society, 
or to the spiritual and elevated worship of the living 
and true God. During the period which Prideaux 
denominates the reign of the schoolmen,’^ theolo- 
gical questions were decided by the writings of a 
heathen philosopher, translated into Latin from a 
version made by the Saracens, the followers of 
Mahomet. 

The Jewish nation was never distinguished for the 
refinements of science. It presents to the world, 
notwithstanding, examples of religious and moral 
instruction, which must ensure respect. Without 
admitting, as some of the Hebrews assert, that there 
were schools anterior to the deluge, of which Adam, 
and Enoch, and Noah, were the successive super- 
intendents, it is certain that, at Naioth in Hamah, 
schools of the prophets existed. Sons, or, as the 
word may import, students of the prophets, were 
found at Bethel and in the plain of Jericho, under 
the care of Elijah and Elisha. These, or similar 




seminaries, probably continued until the Babylonian 
captivity. Synagogues, which, after this catastrophe, 
began to grow in number, in some degree superseded 
the use of schools, but did not destroy them. A short 
time before the birth of Christ, Jewish literature had 
gained a considerable ascendency, by the instructions 
of liillel and Shammai, who, according to Jerome, 
were each at the head of a celebrated establishment. 
Even after the overthrow of Jerusalem, the Jews 
had their academies in the various countries into 
wliich they were dispersed. Calme.t hesitates not 
at stating, that on the ruins of these schools were 
formed those of Egypt and Europe.” It is an in^ 
teresting fact, that several of their most eminent 
teachers, Majmonides, Aben-Ezra, Jarchi, Kabbi 
Nathan, and Kimchi, flourished a very short time 
before the founding of European colleges. 

It is far from being the sentiment of tlie General 
Convention of the Baptist Denomination, or of any 
of the individuals who have been concerned in the 
erection of , the building in which we are this day 
assembled,' that a liberal education is an essential 
(jualiflcation in a Christian minister. A vast number 
of excellent men are to be found in the churches, and 
will be succeeded by hundreds more, who, without the 
advantages of literature, familiar with the doctrine 
and power of the gospel, and called, as we believe, 
of God, to their office, have been instrumental in the, 




conversion and sanctification of the hearts of iimlti<¥ 
tudes. May the Snpi’eme Head of th^ church, still 
more . abundantly crown their pious and lahoriousf 
endeavours. But these very men are, for the most 
part, among the first to regret that the treasures of 
knowledge have, to them, never been unfolded, and 
many of them are among the most liberal encouragers 
of theological schools. Attainments, such as the 
apostles of Christ were permitted to realize, who 
for three years passed their pupilage under the in^^ 
structions of their heavenly Master, and who were 
afterwards endowed with the astonishing gift of 
tongues, it were vain to anticipate ; but surely the 
improvement society has made, during the past thirty 
years, intimates the propriety of a corresponding one 
in the minister of the sanctuary. Surely, without 
relying on a translation, how much soever approved, 
it is desirable that a public teacher be able to read 
the pages of inspiration iu the languages in which 
they were written. Unacquainted with the construc^^ 
lion of his mother tongue, with the history of nations, 
with the economy of the earth and heavens, and with 
the science of composition, he must deplore the prir 
vation he suffers, when called to defend the truths 
which are dearer than life, in the presence of adver- 
saries who have arrayed themselves in all the armour 
which learning can furnish- Of the sober use ma<de 




by the apostle Paul of his familiarity with Greciaa 
poets, we have a beautiful specimen in his speech 
before the Areopagus at Athens. In the presjent age, 
when missionaries are passing into almost every 
region of the earth, it is evident that, to enable them 
with the greater facility to acquire new languages, 
and to translate the scriptures from the original text, 
a sound and extensive education is not only desira- 
ble but necessary. It is admirably ordained in 
Providence that the powers of reasoning during the 
stages of childhood and youth are feeble, while the 
memory is in full vigour, and industriously engaged 
in collecting materials for the future service of the 
understanding. This arrangement in nature incul- 
cates the propriety of commencing a course of study, 
and particularly the study of languages, where so 
much is to be recollected, as early as practicable. 
Pious youth, called by the churches to oflBciate in 
the ministry of the gospel, should beware lest the 
golden period for mental improvement for ever 
escape them. The observations I am offering are 
predicated on the fact, that our college embraces a 
Theological as well as a Classical department. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the sacred importance 
of education in general. Many of the ablest authors 
of ancient and modern times have exhibited its 
value. What inheritance, equally precious and per- 
manent, can a parent bequeath ? Where is the man 




that does not aspire at the consolation of reflecting, 
in life’s decline, that he has trained up his children 
in the way that they should go ? One consideration 
must not be forgotten. Children are the hope of the 
coming age. A few years will introduce upon the 
stage of public action another generation of men, 
who, when we are sleeping with our^ fathers, will 
offer to the world examples, and spread through it 
principles, that shall prove useful or detrimental, 
corresponding with the direction that education shall 
have communicated. Other physicians will enter 
the chambers of the afflicted ; other divines will be 
heard from our pulpits ; and other civilians display 
their talents in courts of judicature. Yonder magni- 
ficent Capitol will concentrate the wisdom of other 
senators, and resound with the periods of other 
representatives. Let the parent, the patriot, the 
Christian, seriously ponder on this idea, and he will 
no more neglect his duty than he can cease to love 
his children, his country, and his God. The forma- 
tion of the manners of youth is the moral fulcrum 
by which we may raise the world. 

States, the most enlightened, without claiming the 
business of education, have promoted its solid inte- 
rests by their liberal patronage. Their example is 
worthy of universal adoption. It is by such means 
that a commonwealth throws bulwarks around her, 
that shall remain firm and unimpaired, when brass 




and marble shall have fallen and decaj^ed* Learn- 
ing has a tendency to introduce amiableness and 
dignity into domestic life ; it secures to its possessor 
treasures infinitely superior to all that avarice has 
ever collected, vanity recoytited, oi* adversity swept 
away. Speucippus is said to have placed round his 
school the pictures of Joy and Gladness, with the 
intention of signifying that the business of instruc- 
tion should be rendered as pleasant as possible. 
Perhaps the philosopher had in view a still higher 
idea ; and was desirous of intimating, that learning 
is a basis on which a large proportion of the com- 
forts of our present existence will be found to rest. 

The Columbian College, whose Faculty have this 
day been announced and recognized, for the present 
is open chiefiy to classical and theological students ; 
but should the blessing of heaven descend on the 
projects, and crown the exertions of its friends and 
supporters, additional edifices will soon be erected, 
where lectures will be delivered on the Institutes of 
Law and on Medical Science* 

Contemplating the rapidity vrith which these 
buildings have arisen, the preservation of the work- 
men from the slightest harm, and the liberal con- 
tributions that have been obtained, and are still 
arriving ; and remembering, that every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, we must feel that 
an offering of un dissembled gratitude is due to tlm 




Pather of Lights. In His Name the foundation lias 
been laid ; and to the charge of his gtacious Provi- 
dence, the destinies of the Columbian College are, 
^vith humility and satisfaction, confided. The recom- 
mendation with which the venerable and beloved 
President of the United States has been pleased to 
honour the Institution ; the testimonials obligingly 
furnished by the reverend and excellent Professors 
of the Theological Seminary at Andover ; and the 
approbation expressed by many of our most distin- 
guished citizens, are contemplated with sincere ac- 
knowledgment. The friendship which has long 
subsisted between the Agent of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Baptist General Convention and myself, 
would subject me to the imputation of a mistaken 
partiality, were I to state half the sentiments I enter- 
tain of his toils, bis integrity, and his ardour. His 
works shall praise him, and collect round his cha- 
racter the grateful affections of the friends of Re- 
ligion, of Literature, and of Man. In the President 
of the Board of Trustees, and, indeed, in each of 
its members, he has found a faithful and ardent 
coadjutor. 

Among the numerous considerations which afford 
pleasure to the patrons of our College, and inspirit 
their generous hopes, its location must be mentioned. 
From this hill, as from the eminence on which 
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-®iieas stood, the frequent pupil shall look down 
and exclaim™ 

“ O fortunati ! quorum jam mcenia surguut.” 

He will behold a rising metropolis, — ^not the city 
Carthage, but the city Washington. From the win- 
dow of his study he shall look out and ask — What 
spot is that whose trees rise high above the sur- 
rounding foliage? and shall learn, it is Vernon, 
where W ashington lived — where W ashington sleeps. 
Tully acknowledges the transports he experienced, 
when he saw the laurel grove where Plato held his 
disputations, and the porticoes at Athens where 
Socrates taught. But superior transports shall swell 
the bosom of the young American, while he gazes 
on the mount where dwelt the hero, who, with thf 
Eagle for his standard, fought the battles of his 
country, acliieved her liberty, illumined her coun- 
cils ; and, leaving her a legacy of paternal advice 
and patriotic example, in peace expired. Imagi- 
nation, on the soft breezes of evening, shall hear the 
notes which the trumpet of the Genius of Liberty 
sounds over his sepulchre ; and affection shall exult 
and weep for Washington ! 

When Solomon was anointed to the government 
pf Israel, he was led, at the command of his father. 
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to the fountain of Gihon. Some of the Habbis tell 
us, that it was common when officers were set apart 
to public, or more private stations, for the ceremonies 
of inauguration to take place by the side of running 
water ; as if to express a hope that their services, 
like the stream, might refresh, and fertilize, and 
continue. Alas ! it is the lot of mortals to die ! — 
Rivers will pursue their meanders to the sea, when 
upon us the night of death shall have fallen. Yet, 
surely, we may be permitted to express our strong 
desire, and reverent supplication, that long as the 
adjacent Potomac shall flow, this seat of leaiming 
and virtue may flourish, a blessing to the District — 
to the Union — to the World. 




